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A COMING EXHIBITION OF RUGS 


THROU GH the courtesy ol James | 
Ballard of St. Louis, the Museum has been 
privileged to select from his remarkable 
collection of oriental rugs about sixty 
fine examples, which will be shown this fall 
in the Gallery of Special Exhibitions. The 
exhibition will open early in October and 
continue through December. <A_ notable 
feature of the exhibition will be the dis- 
play of Asia Minor carpets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION 


[ HE interest in the present loan ex- 
hibition of French impressionist and post- 
impressionist paintings 1s to some extent 
indicated by the attendance. The number 
of visitors in this gallery and in the ad- 
joining galleries of prints and drawings, 
which were opened a few weeks later than 
the exhibition of paintings to show the 
parallel development in those media, has 
been nearly forty thousand for the first 
seven weeks or an average of about eight 
hundred a day. 

One picture, lent by Frederick Clay 
Bartlett, has been added to the group of 
works by Van Gogh since the catalogue 
was published. It is a still life showing a 
slice of melon,a green jug, and some salt fish 
lying on a piece of brown paper, a painting 
which reveals an extraordinary solidity 
and fierce energy of design and color. 

The exhibition, which was described 
at some length in the May BuLLEeTIN, will 
continue until September 15. 
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FRENCH BLACK AND WHITE OF 
THE LAST HALF-CENTURY 
Continued from the July BULLETIN) 

Li AVING the men who are no longer 
living, We now come to the several groups 
who typify more accurately the specifi- 
cally contemporary movement. — First, 
it will be best to refer to several men 
who may be classed as illustrators 
Steinlen, Willette, Léandre, Vallotton, 
Forain, and JToulouse-Lautrec, the last of 
whom died prematurely. Wit and great 
cleverness mark them all, and all of them, 
with the exception of poor crippled Lautrec, 
rejoice in exuberant vitality. Their work 
has long been familiar through their many 
posters and the countless illustrations and 
political cartoons which they have con- 
tributed to the Paris press. In great part 
social caricature, their work Is immediately 
understood and so needs little comment. 
Seen as a group they have been story tellers, 
commentators on modern life, and their 
usefulness would have suffered had they 
in any way departed from the making of 
their points. Possibly of them all the two 
outstanding figures are those of Lautrec 
and Forain, whose acid vision has given 
them a place apart among modern carica- 
Forain 
strayed on occasion from the contemporary 
scene and given us a series of plates repre- 
senting incidents from New Testament 
history. It is quite possible that no one 


turists. unlike the others has 


since Rembrandt has so hardily attacked 
such subjects as the Prodigal Son, or suc- 
ceeded in producing such unaffectedly 
pathetic and moving versions of them. <A 
master of comedy and irony, he has here 
turned his histrionic gift to nobler purposes 
and given us a profession of fighting faith 
in the old beliefs which is almost shocking 
in its intensity. During the late war he 
turned his attention to fighting the Ger- 
mans on the Paris front, and in so doing 
brought forth a series of scathing cartoons 
which may come in time to be considered 
the most impressive of their kind and 
period. 

Quite distinct from the illustrators ap- 
pear the several groups of artists about 
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whose work has raged most of the critical 


discussion of the last fifteen years. None 
of them has displayed any interest in 
contemporary life, nor have they told 


stories. They have taken for granted the 
discoveries of the students of Optics and 
meteorology just as they have the incidence 





SCENE FROM 


BY 


LES 


of taxation, and while doubtless admitting 
that they are both interesting have seen 
that one no more than the other was neces- 
sarily a matter of importance to the artist, 
who after all makes pictures and not human 
beings, or grass, or atmosphere. They 
represent the full-fledged reaction against 
impressionism and all its doings which was 
bound to come with different modes 
thought and philosophies of life. 
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It is curious how prevailing general 
theories correspond in the worlds of art 
and of abstract or scientific thought. In 


all probability the thinker and the artist 
have but the slightest touch with 
another, and certainly they give little con- 


One 


scious thought to what each other is doing 
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3ut at the same time reference from ont 


to the other frequently shows most start- 
the im- 
with 


( 


ling coincidences. Thus whole 


pressionist movement its peculiar 
preoccupations and its quasi-scientific self- 
justification will be found to correspond 
most precisely with the unalloyed interest 
in external nature and a certain rational- 
izing, analyzing mode of thought which 


was the most marked characteristic of the 
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men whose impressionable youths wer 


l 


pent in the palmy days of Darwin and 


Herbert Spencer. Since then just as civi- 

lized life itself has been completely revolu 

tionized in its mechanical aspects, so have 

new modes of philosophic thought come in 
t 


ophy at the time the immediately contem- 


porary painters were forming their theories 


Ihe outstanding popular names in philos- 


life were those of James, who discarded 


| 
) 


the faculty psychology and later ap- 
yroached philosophy trom the point ol 
ew of the modern experimental psychol- 
ogist, and Bergson, who talked mysticall\ 
about the élan and brought everything 
back to the human being \t the present 
time the name of Freud bandied about 
ind ‘‘complex”’ has actually begun to be 
used as a slang phrase, while the popular 
aesthetic is that of Croce with its em 
phasis upon “intuition ’’ and 


Just like other people these painters 


“expression 


then young, walked about the museums ot 
art, ethnology, and archaeology, and 
saw that many of the most beautiful things 
n them, many of the most impressive, had 


no story, were marvelously incorrect from 


he naturalist’s point of view, and quit 
patently had been made by persons who 
had never even heard of optics or thi 
weather man. Obviously, even 
quite possibly unconsciously, they becam« 
aware of a new field of investigation, sinc 


each of the so dogmatic theories of th 


older men, no matter how much it may 
have expanded experience or how much 
beauty may have been created In its put 
suit, was seen in the light of the museums 
and their contents not to have afforded the 
answer to the eternal question, which 
remained just as inscrutable as it had ever 
been. All the impressionist and darwinian 
‘analysis’ had got nowhere—it was time 
to try ‘“‘synthesis,”’ that 1s, something in 
which man did not explore nature and mak 
reportorial records of external fact, but ex- 
plored himself and made a record of his 
attempts to understand himself. If there 
be any truth in such a theory of uncon- 
scious mass action on the part of the young 
painters as this, then possibly it explains 
the vast influence of such an older man as 
Cézanne. Cézanne never found himself 


and never learned how to paint, at least so 
the Impressionists said—certainly he never 
learned how the way they did, for he was 
physically and mentally incapable — of 
either agility or “‘slickness.”” But not 
being a highly intellectual person of the 


vat could wrestle with ideas, and 


kind 1 
being rather slow-witted and perfectly 
honest and seeing only with the eves that 
he was born with, he wrestled with him- 
self, because without going through any 
elaborately involved mental processes, and 
possibly almost without knowing it, he 
realized, what it always takes clever men 
infinitely long to discover, that a painter 
makes pictures and not merely more or 
less accurate representations of external 
nature, that the beauty of a beautiful wo- 
man, for instance, plays an almost negl 
sible part in making her portrait beautiful 
howsoever truthful it may b Thus, find- 
ing that he couldn't paint fast enough to do 
bunch of cut flowers before they wilted 
he quite calmly and naturally painted art 
ficial flowers instead or did a healthy stupid 
geranium in its stupid earthen pot. And 
somehow, wrestling with himself in- this 


manner and being perfectly honest about 





it, he got certain qualities which were also 


discernible in the things in the ethnological 
and archaeological collections and whicl 
the world was busily and rather norsily dis 
covering were very much worth whil 

\t any rate, whether the foregoing the 
ory of unconscious mass action be truc 
or false, the three outstanding figures o 
contemporary French art would appear 
from the American distance to be Matisst 
Picasso, and Derain, all of whom have been 
experimenting in the workings of their own 
minds rather than attempting to record the 
workings of exterior naturt Matisse and 
Picasso are doubtless the best known in 


this country, but as has happened in other 


cases their work does not seem always to 
have been clearly differentiated by the 
\merican public They are, however, 
quite distinct in their methods and their 
points of view. Matisse, from the north of 
France, was a pupil of Gustave Moreau; 
Picasso, a Spaniard, got his early training 
in Spain, and the only thing they have in 


common 1s remarkable skill of hand. Each 
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trom his different angle has sought to ap- 
proach reality, not the old-fashioned me- 
chanical reality that consisted in a simpk 
taking of inventories and striking of bal- 
ances, putting down two and carrying one 
but a kind of super-reality in which psy- 
chology was mixed up. While Matisse 
has on occasion pushed his research for 
“expression” to the uttermost limits of car- 
icature, he has apparently never deviated 
from representation, and any child has al- 
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wavs been able to tell what it was that he 
was drawing. Picasso, to the contrary, 
at one stage in his career, almost if not 
completely abandoned representation in 
his pursuit of the method which became 
famous under the title of “cubism.” It 
was little more than the logical following to 
its necessary end of the depreciation of the 


“story-telling” n the 


picture so marked 


writing and conversation of such an older 
artist as Whistler. because it needs no dem- 
onstration that so long as there is represen- 
tation at all “story” 


1S potential. Che 


requirement of representation from this log- 
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ical point of view thus became merely an 
axiom or definition and incapable of proof 
one way or another. in itself having no valid- 
ity beyond that of convenience and always 
subject to change or denial Therefore in 
denying representation Picasso like some 
Lobatchewsky of painting seems to have 
said in his own way, “‘Just let’s see what 
results we can get if we postulate that 
an infinite number of parallel lines can run 
through the same poini Phat stage in 


Picasso's development appears now to have 
passed, his more recent drawings in general 
appearance being quite in the traditional 
manner—as though he had come back to 
Fuchd and were now proceeding on the 
theory that two parallel lines can never 
meet. As compared with Matisse’s singu- 
larly direct and straightforward develop- 
ment, Picasso’s many-sided activity, his 
willingness to try anything that occurs to 
his quick and fertile brain, bespeaks 

Both im 


mersed in the new current of thought 


quite different temperament 


Matisse, to use an analogy, has expressed 
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himself in the racy and simple French 
of his day, where the other, in addition to 


showing a trace of foreign accent and idiom 
jovtully distended and rather 
olten 


displays the 


erudite vocabulary and syntax ob- 


servable in linguistically gifted foreigners 


Fach of these men has been a great 
experimenter—just as were the Impres- 
sionists and Neo-Impressionists betore 
them. But where their immediate prede- 
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LITHOGRAPH BY MATISSI 


cessors Were post-darwinian in their moré 
or less mechanistic outlook on life and art 
and their idolatry of the “‘fact,”’ their 
experiments and innovations being in 
large measure little more than those of tech- 
nique and the application of pigment 

mechanical or optical, in a word—this 
newer investigation was apparently under- 
taken, though quite possibly without any 
too great amount of abstruse thought, in 


an endeavor to find out what it was that 


made things interesting to the eye rather 
than to knowledge of scientific fact or 


sentiment. In other words, it was a species 
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Naturally 
and 


1 ¢ xploration 
abortive 


ot psychologic: 
many of the 
many were so abstract 
to the most limited and highly trained au- 
at the same time much was ot! 


were 


essays 


as to appeal only 


dience, but 
great interest to the mere casual onlooker, 
real beauty was pro- 
abstract forms this 


and on occasion very 
duced. In its most 
laboratory practice brought down upon it- 
St lf the 
unwilling to 
and thought necessary to tr 


jeers and anger ot those who were 


make the sacrifice of time 
to understand 
Doubtless the 
of the leaders themselves 


then 


what was being attempted 
followers, at least, 


did not always understand and in 


efforts to imitate produced results lik 


children 
names but not 


trving to count, who 


the order of the 


those ot 
know the 
because balderdash is ut 
does not mean that 


foolish It 


s. But 
the child it 


counting 1s necessaril\ 


numera 
tered by) 
is well 
to remember also that even great mathe- 
maticians themselves have been known to 
get tangled in their thought 

Disca 


tory experiments, the work of both Matiss« 


rding therefore the purely labora- 


and Picasso is marked by its distortion of 
which 1s in most in- 
And it is this 
most bitterl 
that thev have 


distortion 


lorm a 
Stances 


patently wilful. 


that is most usually and 


held up against these men 


deliberately distorted. In the middle ages 
and the early renaissance many. artists 
were keenly alive to the aesthetic poss 


which after all 1s 


pattern or of em- 


bilities of distortion 


merely a means to a 
upon 
quality which the draughtsman desires to 


phasis some particular aspect o1 


bring out. Our present-day eves, however, 
are Obsessed by the pictures produced by 
the camera, most of our knowledge of the 
shapes of things we get through the study 
of photographs rather than of the things 
themselves, and in consequence most of us 
things in terms of the lens 
| and impersonal, 
This nas 


habitually see 
to which, being mechanic: 


we have given our implicit faith 
reached such a stage that we are no longer 
conscious of photographic distortion, which 
IS Just as great as any other and much less 
humanly true, for being purely mechanical 
it is thoroughly stupid. But the minute 
other kind of distortion, no 


we meet any 
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matter how intelligent, we are on the 
jump to denounce it. We have forgotten 
through familiarity how all the greatest 
of the masters distorted, or if conscious 
of it we are awed by their names and let it 
pass In silence. It is not necessary to go 
back to mediaeval times for examples, for 
two names as great and as unquestioningls 
accepted as any of the last century are 
those of Daumier and Delacroix. Yet 1 
one goes trom the work of the contempo- 
rary men back into the other galleries and 


looks honestly at Daumier’s Mlle. Etienne- 
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Joconde-Cunégonde-Bécassine or at Dela- 
croix’s illustrations to Faust he will find 
distortions as great and as wilful as any 
upon the contemporary wall. As a matter 
of fact, distortion is an unescapable element 
of the attempt to record anything that has 
been keenly felt or imagined, and it may bi 
taken almost as axiomatic that any draw- 
ing in which distortion cannot be seen is a 
drawing of something neither really felt 
nor imagined but that has merely been com- 
piled and then controlled from 
experience.” 

It is perhaps very elementary, but it 
will not suffer from repetition, to reiterate 
that drawing may be of many kinds, all 
of them equally valid. Several men will 


“general 
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trace on paper the outlines of the same 
model, and each while using outlines only 
will draw a different thing. One will draw 
a flat silhouette, another will draw the di- 
third 
will in some way indicate that on one side 


rections of stresses and strains, a 


of a line there 1s air and on the other a 


series O} 


complicated forms and surfaces 
while a fourth will create a linear pattern 
and a fifth will present us with a portrait 
Most nineteenth-century draughtsmen have 
contented themselves 


portrait) making 


with inventory or 
Some complicated the 


BY PICASSO 


problem by adding pattern to it 
few did more. The modern men, how 
' 


ever, seem to have abandoned the making 


of the inventory portrait and to be trying 
to indicate some ot the things which their 
immediate \mong 
other things such men as Matisse have dis 


pre rer cessors 12no;%r d 


covered that certain things can only be 
achieved with speed, and that even great 
sacrifices must be made to 1t Hesitation 


to ponder or to correct in this kind of 


work, so far from removing error in detail 
} 


destroys the whol Decausi il 


simply 


interrupts the necessarily unhesitating 


course of both hand and eye. It is much 
like jumping the brook—it can’t be don 


in more than one jump. One can try 
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vain and again, but each time ith: 

mot to De rnied through in one movi 
ment 

lo what extent these modern men hay 

by their research made any new contr 


bution or to what extent it 


will have any 


| i 


permanent effect, it is obviously impossib 
to say until after the event. We may be- 
lieve or hope one way or another— bt 
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two things surely can be said, that they 


have given more people more seriously to 
think about some of the more recondits 
problems of art than any other group ol 


and that in 
definitel 
than anywhere else at the present time the 
effect of the vast archaeological and ethno- 
graphical collections which, gathered to- 
gether in the great public museums during 
the hundred ye introduced 
into European life and experience elements 


men in a 
their work is to be 


ereal 


many Vears, 


more 


seen 


last ‘ars, have 
unknown to western life 


W.M. 1. Jr 


previous|\ 
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LOAN OF TERRACOTTAS 


CRETE 


FROM 


A N interesting collection of Cretan 
tel\ into. the 
possession of the Museum as a permanent 
loan from 
\rchaeology 


1893-4 by 


terracottas has la come 


American Institute o 
They 


Signor 


the 
discovered in 

Halbherr, in 
his excavations a 


were 
| ede ricO 


course ol Praesos 


terracottas, fragmentary though they 


are and tor the most part very primitive, 


are of especial importance in showing the 


development of early Greek art in Crete 


and its interrelation with the art of other 


side in the same trencl 


COUNTTIeS Side by 
Babvlonian 
11 pr 
the 


terracottas ol 


found 


Eevptian, My 


Wert 


cenaean, or pure Greek 


> 
= 


tink exampl S are 
modeling 


unigue mn 


W hile othe rs show 


hundreds of repetitions. — It often evi 
dent, too, that the old tvpes surv | 
nd were repeated with little variation u 


. 2 \1 
| al l ‘iO 


which we have placed on exhibition com 
; ; 

from trench in the vallev outsid 

\ | ) | ] j dy 4 

walls of the old citadel of Praesos, and 


re believed to be superfluous Votive olfel 
the 
temple \ few ol 


ngs buried by priests of a near-b 


the 


objects represented 


n our collection are figures in the round 


though by far ereater number are ol 


the pinax or flat panel-relief tvpe, made to 


be suspended or propped up in the shrine 
[here are altogether forty-seven preces 
in the collection Since many of them 


repeat the same types, having often been 
cast from the same moulds, a selection only 
of the best examples has been exhibited 
They distributed with related objects 
in the various period rooms 

The terracottas belonging to the seventh 
B.C. are exhibited in Case B 
in the Second Room of the Classical Wing 
Phe, the 
of the East, the 
nia and 
of Egypt 


AT 


century 


show vividl\ strong influences 
sensuous forms of Babvlo- 
the stvlized mannerisms 


the figures in th 


\ssvria, 


{ round 


For a publication of these terracottas see 
F. Halbherr, American Journal of Archaeology 
1894, PP. 543-544; 1896, Pp. 570 pp 
231 3, 392; and the Athenaeum, June 22, 
1595, Pp. 512-513 


} IQOl, 
»s 
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the nude 
hair 


the commonest type is that of 
with high, conical 
a loop over each breast, and 
against the thighs. It 
strong Egvptian influence, and 1s 
closely paralleled by certain Cypriote and 
modification of 


goddess polos, 


hanging in 
hands pressed 


shows 


other island 
this tvpe shows the goddess without the 


figures. A 


polos, and with a 
heavy curled Egyp- 
tian (fig. 3 

This figure 1s espe- 
cially interesting in 
having on its back 
an inscription in the 
alphabet on 


wig 


used 


the Pythion at 
Gortvna, and = can 
therefore by ap- 
proximately dated 


as contemporary 


with those insecrip- 
tions \ common 
tvpe, represented in 


our collection by 


one example, is that 
of the Babvlonian 
robed Astarte, hold- 
ing her hands 
against her breasts. 


\ pinax type ot 
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The face with its 
mouth 
the 


decorated with spirals. 
nose and 

shows a gift for realism in 
rough finish and the summary modeling of 
\ second head has suffered much 
from exposure, but shows odd characteris- 


retroussé determined 


spite ol 


details. 


tics of its own in the very pointed chin 
and the 


Another 
evidently 


the 
examplh 
representsa goddess 


with veil andcrown 


eves 


expression ol 


and shows the dig- 


nity and aloofness 
of Greek archaism 
at its best \ rude 
image of a= seated 


goddess is probabl: 
a late 
1 a common primi 
class Thy 


ordinary typi 


reproduction 


tive 
most 
of pinax is that ol 
a human figure ¢ 
in a tight tringed 


tunic, in profile t 


the left The han 
is arranged 1! 
Egyptian stvle; th 
right arm is raised 


as if to hold a tall 


Pati. Tre 


examples which ar 


Which we possess 

only fragments exhibited in Case C 
shows grotesque are evidently from 
warrior in_ profile, the same mould 
wearing a visored By r the mos 

he'met with a flow beautiful relief of 
ing plume, and the collection (fig. 2 

carrying a spear and FIG. 2. WARRIOR DRAGGING HOME A is that which shows 
a round shield on CAPTIVE an armed warrior 
which a ram’s head dragging home a 
is roughly incised. A curious single pinax- — female captive he composition 1s_har- 
figure (fig. 1) represents a woman standing, monious and convincing. In spite of the 


wearing a long pleated chiton and carrv- 
ing in front of her a tympanum-shaped 
Object decorated with bullae. 

In Case C and Wall Case J of the Third 
Room found examples dating 
from the sixth century B.C., which show 
the growing predominance of Greek influ- 
ence over that of the Orient. Of the heads 
which belonged to larger figures, one repre- 


are to be 


1 woman in a low conical headdress 


sents < 


roughness of the modeling there 1s a definit 
feeling of struggle in the captive, of vigor 
and determination in the man \ small 
pinax in almost perfect preservation shows 
lotos 


a decorative 
and interwoven taenia, and h; 


pattern of palmette, 


is holes for 
suspension. 

Dating from the first half of 
century B.C. is a pinax of the type of which 


It iS to 


the fifth 


We possess no complete OOP) 
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the Fourth Room, 
figure of a 


be found in Case E of 
kala- 
dancing-girl, with 
headdress and short, full 


and shows the graceful 


thiskos or Lakomian 
her high basket 
chiton 

\ pinax from the second half of the fifth 
century B.C \ of the 
Fifth Room. It is of unskilful workman- 
ship, vet full of vivacity. It displays the 
a Seilenos with head in_ profile 


is placed in Case 


bac k of 


to the left and right arm raised 





GODDESS 


FIG. 3. 


\ pleasing little fragment which probably 
dates from Hellenistic times has been placed 
in Case B of the Seventh Room. Against 
the flat background a nude warrior in long- 
plumed helmet crouches behind his shield 
and brandishes a long sword. 

From Nipidito, Crete, come two hand- 
carved bowls of dark stone, one of the 
Late Minoan | period, the other probably 
from the end of the Early Minoan period. 
They are placed in Case H of the First 
oom with similar examples from Cret 
The later of the ! 
dark purplish-brown color, and is shaped 
like a lotos flower with petals carved in low 
relief! on the outer surface. The other 
bowl is of far ruder workmanship, and is 


larger and two is of a 
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dark It has two knob handles, 
and is decorated with perpendicular cut- 


tings on the outside of the lip. 


ereen. 


M. E. C. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN GOLD GLASS 

HE early Christians in Rome buried 
their dead in subterranean 
catacombs, sometimes in burial chambers 
but more often in niches or loculi along the 
narrow corridors. It was customary after 
burial to seal the tomb and frequently 
there were impressed in the moist plaster or 
cement, fragments of gold glass which had 
originally formed the 
has. generally 


galleries or 


bottoms of drinking 
been thought 


that these pieces ol decorated glass served 


vessels It 


identifving the tombs and 
made tor 
Were In use by 

The latter 
correct; the 


as a means ol 
that 
a tunerar\ 
the deceased during lifetime 
undoubtedl\ 


identification hypothesis is not so certain 


the glass vessels were not 
purpose but 
conjecture 1s 
Dr. Gustavus A. Eisen, in an article on an- 
tique glass published in The Art Bulletin, 
vol. Il, no. II, suggests that the 


elasses with scenes of Christ and the 


gold 


saints 


“were regarded as protective amulets to 
the defunct and that the cups were placed 
in the cement in such manner as to be read- 
from. the 


| hey 


in the cata- 
indicated to the living that 


il\ seen passages 
combs 
the deceased was a Christian, and served 
as a Warning to the evil spirits and influ- 
ences, Which were supposed to haunt these 
dark places, that the dead should not be 
Christ 


reasons for 


because he rested in 

There are no 
assuming that cups 
communion chalices, nor that they 


as identification marks by 


disturbed 
200d 
these Were used as 

served 
Which relatives 
could recognize the graves of the members 
of their families or those of friends.”’ 

[his early Christian gold glass has been 
studied by several noted archacologists 
considerable literature on 
[he most comprehensive dis- 


cussion and the greatest 


and there is a 
the subject. 
number of illus- 
trations are to be found in the two works 
by Garrucci: Vetri Ornati di Figure in Oro 
1858) and Storia della Arte Cristiana, vol 


I11 (1876). Vopel in 1899 published an 
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excellent summary, Die Altchristlichen 
Goldglaser, supplemented by a brief de- 
scriptive list of all the examples known 
to him. He records nearly five hundred 
early Christian with forty-two 
additional examples of mediaeval or mod- 
ern workmanship. Another notable con- 
tribution is Kisa’s Das Glas im Altertume 
We shall have occasion in com- 


pieces 


(1905). 


menting upon the examples of gold glass 
refer 


in the Museum collection § to to 
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parent glass so that the gold was pro- 
tected on both by layers of glass. 
The crackling of the gold to be observed 
in work of this kind was caused by the 
difference in the rate of contraction and 
the gold and of the 
imprisoned 


sides 


glass 
The 


lragmentary 


expansion of 
within which it was 
average diameter ol 

bottoms of vessels is between three and five 
inches. Only did the 


of the vessel recelve dec oration in gold 


these 


very. rarely sides 





FIG. 1. FRAGMENT OF GLASS EMBEDDED IN 
PLASTER. SAINTS PETER AND PAUI 
SEATED} CHRIST STANDING 

the description of our pieces in thes [he designs etched in the gold of this 
works. early Christian glass possess little or no 
\ brief note on the technique of gold glass — artistic value but iconographically thes 
may precede our description of the pieces are of great interest, affording some an 
in the Museum. In the manufacture of alogies to contemporary frescoes, mosaics 
this ware gold leaf was attached by some — and sarcophagi and showing the increasing 
such adhesive as gum or honey to the bot- — use of Christian subjects in the art of th 
tom of a transparent glass vessel. The period. While the examples date from 
design was then produced by scratching — the third to the fifth century or even later 
the gold leaf with a needle. Color was the second half of the fourth century wa 


sometimes but rarely used in conjunction 
with the gold. When the graffito 
on the gold was completed it was pro- 
by 


work 


tected fusing over it a disk of trans- 


great production 
dating from the third 


generall 


the period of their est 


I} 
and 


earliest classe _s 
early fourth century, 


with pagan sublects as the Chr 


1 
are 


decorated 
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tians of that period were not averse to the 
se of such material so long as it was em- 
ploved for the sake of ornament and did 


t 


not imply worship Many of these glasses, 
being designed for household use, 


repre 


sent scenes from every-day life or portraits 
Ol men, Women, or family proups lree- 
dom from persecution and the increasing 


strength of the Church account for the pre- 
Christian subjects in the later 
The great m: 


\ alence ol 
examples oO 


gold glass 


glassc S are SO rer CO 


the 


ority ol 


Both from 


point Of View ol 





FI 2. BIBLICAL CYCLE ENCIRCLING A 
MEDALLION 
ology and from that of the subjects illus 


Museum collection of fourteen 


examples of early Christian gold glass 


trated, the 


quite representative Twelve of these 
were purchased by the Museum at various 
times from 1911 to 1918. The Pierpont 


Morgan Collection, given to the Museum 
in 1917, contained two importan,. examples 
and third 
is of particular interest because Garrucc! 
has that it is an eighteenth- 


of early glass piece which 
suggested 
imitation made to deceive the an 


The entire 


centur\ 
tiquarian Ficoroni. 
now exhibited in Gallery F 2 in the 
pont Morgan Wing. Numerous imita- 
tions and forgeries of early Christian gold 
glass were made in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In the corridor con- 
necting Galleries | 10 and J 11, is exhibited 


group Is 
Pier- 


a small group of gold glass made in Venice 


TROPOLITAN 
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Imitation 
Iwo of the 


nineteenth century in 
f early Christian examples. 


in the 


conjectural restorations of the 
forms of the unbroken vessels. 


pieces are 


lhe iconography of early Christian gold 
glass may well be reviewed by a brief de- 
scription of the pieces in the Museum col- 
lection. Vopel, in recording all the ex- 
amples of gold glass known to him, groups 
them according to subject, making his chiet 
( lasses: 

1. Glass bearing Greek or Latin = in- 
scriptions 

2. Glass with pagan subjects 

3. Glass with secular subjects, including 
genre scenes and portraits of men, women, 
and tamily groups 
1. Glass with Hebrew religious subjects 
relating to th 


including Biblical sub- 


5. Glass with subjects 
Christian religion 
jects and those representing apostles and 
popular saints 
Nearly all of these divisions are 1 
ed by Museum examples. The earliest piece, 
fragment of vellow, somewhat iridescent 
glass dating from the third century, belongs 
In Vopel’s first group as it bears only an 
APBAK 
INSCrIPUON: Ty TIE 
“Arbakti 


barbarian origin 


which Garruccl has 


translated, probably proper 
name of drink!” (ITIE€ 
being a corruption of the Greek “ Drink!” 
It might possibly be 


a transposition of the 


Latin “Bibe in otio’’—“ Drink at vou 


| he 


secular subjects represent portraits and are 
the and 


majority of glasses decorated with 


generally inscribed with 


with 


names 
form. ot Five such 
pieces are included in the Museum group. 
Ihe bottom of a fourth-centuryv bowl bears 


beardless man in the 


some greeting 


a bust portrait ol 


toga contabulata and the toast CVM TVIS 

PIE ZESES (“Drink! Long life to thee 

with thine’’), within a gold border.” 
Occasionally the portrait is made the 


series Of scenes. \ 


center oO! a 


Acc. no. 16.174.1. Formerly in the Kircheri- 
an Museum, Rome Pub.: Garrucci, Vetri 
p!. XXXVIII, 1, p. 79; Vopel, no. 1, pp. 8, 20, 81 


portrait 


\cc. no. 18.145.5. Formerly in the Vatican 
Library. Pub.: Garrucci, Vetri, pl. XXVI, 3, 
p. 54; Storia, vol. III, p!. 195, 3, p. 177; Vopel, 
no. 84, pp. 8, 12, 43, 45, 80, S2fl 
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bust, similar to the preceding, with the 
single word ZESES (‘“‘Live!’’), forms the 
central medallion of the base of another 
bowl in the Museum collection and is 


Biblical scenes: 
protecting 
lur- 


cvcle ot 


power 


surrounded by a 
Christ with the rod of 
the three the 
nace, healing the paralytic, changing the 
water into wine at Cana, and JTobias and 
the fish (fig. 2 

Vopel both attribute glasses with Biblica! 
the half of the 


Israelites in fier\ 


monstrous Kisa end 


cevcles to second fourt! 


century 
Many of these portraits represent a man 
Fragments probably from 


and his wite. 


the bottom of such a bow! show the halt- 
length figure of a woman in richly em- 


and diadem 


Is caught up in 


broidered mantle, necklace, 
\ curtain at the right 
knot; the background is strewn with floral 
medallions. Vopel attributes 
ment to the later part of the fourth cen- 
turv.t 

The 


this trag- 


fourth-century drinking 


Dase Of a 


vessel of greenish glass, the gift of |. Pier- 
pont Morgan in 1917, represents a family 
group—man, wife, and son—in a room 
From the inscription we learn that the 


man was named Bulculus, the wife Vene- 
and the son OQmobone. The design 
the “Drink! 


rOSa 
Is compk ted by toast 
Live!’ (PIE ZESES 

It is probable that the majority 


of these 


bowls were originally designed for van 


ous festivals, either domestic or religious 
1S atlorded by the 


bowl which was 


\n excellent illustration 
fourth-centur\ 
presumably used at a wedding-feast as 1t 
pictures a marriage or betrothal 
\t either side of a pillar, symbolic of th 
a beardless man in the 


base of a 
SECNL 
toga 


church, stand 


Acc. no. 16.174.2. Found in the Cemetery of 
S. Callisto in 1715 and given to Pope Clement 
Museum 


XI; at one time in the Kircherian 
Rome. Pub.: Garrucci, Vetri, pl. I, 1, p. 1 
Storia, vol. II], pl. 171, 1, p. 115; Vopel, no. 85 


pp. 10, 43, 441., 05, 721., 751., 51 
*Acc. no. 18.145.7. Formerly in the Vatican 
Library. Pub.: Garrucci, Vetri, pl. XXXII 
0, 2. Oa; Storia, vol III, pl 200, 0, p 150 
Vopel, no. 146, pp. 10, 12, 44, 45 
mee 
® Acc. no. 17.190.493. Formerly in the Kirch- 
‘rian Museum. Pub.: Garrucci, Vetri, p. 61, p 
XXXII, no. 2; Vopel, p. 38, no. 105 


s 
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contabulata and a girl in tunic and richly 


embroidered mantle \bove are 
sented a gem and a laurel crown, the latter 
conjugal fidelit' 


God S the 


repre 


svmbolizing the reward ot 
VIVATIS IN 
pious exhortation. 

Of glasses decorated with Hebrew 
nine examples; 


DEO (“Live in 
sub 
jects Vopel records but 
the Museum is indeed fortunate in the 
possession of one of these rare fragments 
The base of the original bowl was divided 
horizontally, the upper half containing vat 


ious svmbols of the Jewish cult: the Ark ot 





Gs 5 SAINTS PI AND PAUL BI Dt 


IER 


PILLAR 


YMBOLI( 
containing the rolls of thi 
law and the prophets, two seven-branchy 
candlesticks, the ram’s horn, a circular 


cake perhaps representing the unleavened 


bread of the Passover, a roll, and paln 
branches Ihe lower portion of the b 

represents a banquet hall hung with gar 
lands and furnished with a table on whicl 
is a fish in a basin. The inscription—1 
BIBAS CVM EVLOGIA COKP (“Drink with 
praise together’’)—and the subjects repre- 
sented suggest that the bowl mav hav 


been used at a Jewish Passover feast and 


may have come from a Jewish catacomb 


Kisa places glass with similar inscriptions 


* Acc. no. 15.168 Pub.: M.M.A. Bulletin 
XI, p. 128; Garrucci, Vetri, pl. XXVI 
Storia, vol III, pl. 195, 11, p. 178; Vopel, ne 
138, pp. 8, 12f., 42f., 45f., 81, 83; Ersen, Antique 


X11 


Glass, in Art Bulletin, vol. Il, p. 113, p 
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in the second half of the fourth century.’ 


The curious fact that practically all of 
the glasses with Hebrew svmbols were 
discovered in Christian catacombs Dalton 
attributes to the same tolerance which 


the early Christians showed tn their use of 


pagan subjects. “‘Who made the glasses 
is another question; they may either have 
{ 


been produced in pagan workshops, or by 
Jewish artificers settled in Rome.’’> 

Of the large group of glass with Biblical 
scenes or representations ol apostles and 
saints the Museum has seven examples. 
\n oval medallion of pale green glass with 
backing of cobalt blue shows the figure of 
Christ or of Moses clad in tunic or pallium 
and with the rod of power in his extended 
This example probably dates 
from half of the fourth cen- 
tury, as miracles are most frequently found 


right hand 


the second 


represented in glass of that period.” 
Figures of saints and apostles were ap- 


propriate subjects for the decoration of 


glass, whether designed for use at special 
feasts of the church or for family festivals. 


The Museum fragment of emerald green 
glass representing a bust of Saint Lawrence, 
the cross projecting above his shoulder, 
may perhaps have been made for the cele- 
bration of the Feast of Saint Lawrence in 
[he inscription —ANE VIVAS IN CR 


probably gives the end of a 


Rome. 
LAVRENTIO 
proper name and Vivas in Cristo (et in 
“Live with Christ and Law- 
rence”’ The form of the Sacred Mono- 
gram which is inscribed above the saint’s 
head and the A and &2 which also appear 
are attributed by Vopel to the later part 
of the fourth century.!” 

Ihe most popular figures are those of 


lLaurentio 


7Acc. no. 18.145.1. Formerly in the Biblioteca 


della Vallicella, Pub.: Garrucci, Vetri, pl. V, 
3, Pp. 14; Storia vol. VI, pl 490, 3, P. 157 Vopel, 
no. 103, pp. 9, 11, 16 

5O. M. Dalton, The Gilded Glasses of the 


Catacombs, an excellent account based to a 


large degree upon Vopel’s book and published 


in The Archaeological Journal, vol. LVIII, pp 
e 


225-253 
®Acc. no. 18.145.8. Formerly in the Vatican 
Library. Pub.: Garrucci, Vetri, pl. VII, fig. 14, 


p 23; Vopel, no 279, pp. 8, 10, 64 

MAcc. no. 18.145.3.  Pub.: Garrucci, Vetri, 
pl. XX, 1, p. 43; Storia, vol. II], pl. 189, 1, p. 162 
Vopel, no. 404, pp. 12, 18, 23, 25, 53, 81, 85 
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Saint Peter and Saint Paul who, in the 
earlier examples, are represented as young 
and beardless and are generally seated. In 
this manner they are pictured in a frag- 
ment of glass at the Museum, the base of a 
bowl which is still embedded in_ plaster 


and which may perhaps have been orig- 


inally made for the Feast of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul at Rome (fig. 1). The 


two saints are seated at either side of a 
smaller standing figure of Christ holding 
wreaths above their heads. The inscrip- 
tion ELARES EN CRISTO DENGNETAS 
AMICOROM—1s faulty Latin for hilares in 
Cristo, dignitas amicorum (“Joyful in 
Christ, worthy among thy friends’’). This 
tvpe is generally assigned to the middle of 
the fourth century 

The same appear 
instead of being seated are pictured stand- 
woman in tunic, 


saints beardless but 
ing at either side of a 
stole, necklace, and diadem, representing 
Christian woman, as 
is inscribed above. 


either a saint or a 
her name PEREGRINA 
\uthorities differ as to the date of this ex- 
ample, Vopel assigning it to the first halt 
of the fourth century while others hold the 
opinion that standing figures of the apostles 
were made from the middle of the fourth 
century onward. The attitude of the fe- 
male figure whose arms are outstretched as 
In prayer Is interesting because of the an- 
alogies it presents with similar orants in 
contemporary frescoes. Such figures may 
have been portraits of the deceased or may 
have symbolized the soul.'* 

In the decoration of the base of a bowl of 
later date in the Museum Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul are portrayed as older men 
with beards and are clad in pallia (fig. 3). 
lhey are standing at either side of a jew- 
eled pillar symbolizing the Church and 
surmounted by the Sacred Monogram in 
the form attributed by Garrucci to the 
late fourth or early fifth century. The 
names PETRVS and PAVLVS are inscribed 


beside the figures. 


Acc. no. 11.91.4. Pub.: M.M.A. Bulletin, 

vol \ ¥ p. 234. 
2 Acc. no. 18.145.2. Formerly in the Vatican 
Library. Pub.: Garrucci, Vetri, pl. XXI, 6, 


p 49; Storia, vol tie pl 190, 6, p 170; Vopel, 
NO. 375, PP. 10, 13, 19, 50, 57, 85 


\cc. no. 16.174.3 
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PETRVS inscribed on another late 
fourth- or fifth-century example indicates 
that the busts of two bearded men there 
pictured represent Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul. This fragile iridescent glass prob- 
ably came from the Gréau Collection and 
was given to the Museum by J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

The base of another bowl is decorated 
with portrait busts of two beardless 
apostles or apostolic men in tunics and 
mantles, within an engrailed band and 
an outer border of half-ovals. Vopel de- 
scribes similar types, attributing them to 
the second half of the fourth century, 
though Kisa assigns the beardless type to 
the before the middle of that 
century.! 

Ihe last example to be described is a 


17.194.357. Pub.: M.M.A. Bulletin, 
p. 235; Froehner, Collection Julien 
XXII, p. 218, no. 1611 

*Acc. no. 18.145.6. Formerly in the Vatican 
Library. Pub.: Garrucci, Vetri, pl. XVI, 1, p 
37; Storia, vol. III, pl. 185, 1, p. 155; Vopel, no 


435, pp. 9, 12, 10, 54 


period 


4 Acc. no 
vol VI. 


Gréeau (1903), ch 
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medallion representing bust portraits of a 
young woman and child in gilt on a dark 


ground and is framed in gilt with a bor- 
der of conventional leaf forms in relief.'® 
Suspended by a chain about the child’s 


neck 1s a bulla 
containing an amulet, of the sort worn by 
Roman children of noble birth to protect 
them against and the 
he antiquarian Ficoroni considered this 
portrait medallion a genuine example of 
ancient glass and published it in his study 
of the ancient bulla. 


or ornamental pendant 


sickness evil eve 


Garrucci, however, 
raises the question of its authenticity by 
that it 


Ficoroni’s interest in the bulla. 


suggesting was made by a forger 


who knew 


From the latter’s collection it passed 
successively into the Walpole, Went- 
worth Dirke, and Pierpont Morgan col- 
lections. 
C. L.A 

*Acc. no 17.190.109 Pub.: Garrucci, Vetri 
pl. XL, 9, D. 63} Ficoroni, La Bolla d'Oro 
1732), p. 11; Walpole, Catalogue of Straw- 
berry Hill (1842), p. 155, no. 70; Vopel, no. 528 


NOTES 


The summer 
of the out-of- 
During the 


SUMMER VISITORS. 
is peculiarly the 
town visitor to the Museum. 


season 


month of July many different groups of 
summer visitors have taken advantage 


of Museum hospitality to see the collec- 
tions accompanied by a Museum Instruc- 
tor or by an other member of the staff. 
Among these special guests at the Museum 
have been students at the Summer Ses- 
sion of Columbia University, delegates to 
the Sixth World Convention of Christian 
Endeavor Societies, blind teachers of the 
blind who were accorded the unusual privi- 
lege of handling selected Museum objects, 
and young women from a colored branch 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The groups of students from Co- 
lumbia University under guidance of Leon- 
idas W. Crawford came on July and 
July 11 and were introduced in sections to 


175 


those collections in which each had peculiar 
interest. Paintings and the recent 
of the excavators of the Museum Egyptian 
popular 


“finds” 
Expedition proved especially 
Chis was but a first glimpse of the objects 
and was intended to help the students to 
gain more from their later visits alone than 
they might otherwise. 


THe Starr. Miss C. Louise Avery 
\ssistant in the Department of Decorative 
Arts, has been appointed an Assistant 


Curator in the same department 


Juty AccEssions The gifts offered to 
the Museum t 
BULLETIN and accepted by 
on July 18th, 1921, will be acknowledged in 


the September issue and shown in the Ac- 


since the last issue of the 


the Trustees 


cessions Room at that time 
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Subscription price, two dollars a vear, single Sustaining, Fellowship Members have, upon re 
st | sSfors nay del quest double the number of tickets to the Mu 
Fifth Avenue entrance to the Museum seum accorded to Annual Members; their families 
are included in the invitation to any general re 
OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THI ception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
MUSEUM aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled 
RI \\ | President to be elected Fellows for Life ind to become 
kia Root First Vice-Pr lent members of the Corporation For further 
HENRY | Second Vice-Preside particulars, address the Secretary 
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PEN W. KEN syecrelary [he Museum is open daily from to 1.M. to 6 
May eT eee New M. (Sunday from 1 P.M ) P.M Saturday 
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3 pple Ol he secretar \T mpomtmel 
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Sup tof tt ! 1 ( N Hy Tt rary, classrooms, study roc 5, CO tron of lan- 
\ssoc Inc ria ern s'1des nd VMiuseum collections SE special 
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i Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
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ANNUAL MEMBF! who pav annually 10 
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1 at the head of the main staircase 
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PRIVILEGI All members are entitled to the } sa ;, 
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following privileges : : 
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\ ticket admitting the member and his family 
ind non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays RESTAURANT 

len complimentary tickets a year, each of \ restaurant located in the basement on the 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday north side of the main building is open from 
or Friday 12 M. toa half hour before closing tim 











